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FOREWORD. 


One  of  the  objects  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control  is 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  an  enlightened  national  judgment 
upon  the  various  international  issues  involved  in  the  war,  by 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  information  upon  those  issues 
compiled  by  experts.  It  must,  of  course,  be  well  understood 
that  the  Union  does  not  necessarily  identify  itself  with  every 
statement  made  by  the  writers  whose  opinions  it  believes  it  is  doing 
a  useful  service  in  placing  before  the  public. 

Among  the  problems  which  will  confront  the  peace 
conferences,  none,  perhaps,  presents  so  many  intrinsic  difficulties 
as  the  problem  of  the  future  of  the  Poles.  That  there  should 
still  be  a  Polish  question  to-day,  that  the  Austrian,  German,  and 
Russian  Governments  should  be  bidding  against  one  another  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  Poles,  provides  a  significant  illustration 
of  the  unwisdom  of  the  policy  of  arbitrary  disposal  of  a  people's 
destinies.  European  diplomacy  endeavoured  to  suppress  the 
Polish  question  by  placing  the  Poles  under  alien  rule  and  dis- 
tributing them  between  rival  Empires.  To  every  alien  Govern- 
ment concerned  the  result  has  been  attended  by  constant  and 
grave  complications.  But  now,  after  one  hundred  years,  it  is 
perceived  that  the  attempted  solution  was  no  solution.  Polish 
national  sentiments  and  Polish  racial  characteristics  have  not 
been  destroyed.  They  have  persisted  despite  systematic  efforts 
to  eliminate  them. 

Will  the  settlement  following  this  war  be  inspired  by  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  errors  of  past  attempts  to  crush  the  national  spirit 
of  a  people  which  numbers  over  twenty  millions;  or  will  the 
democracies  of  Europe  seek  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  Polish 
problem  in  accordance  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Poles  them- 
selves ? 

That  is  the  question  with  which  this  able  pamphlet  deals, 
and  it  is  one  which  may  be  commended  to  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  British  public.  For  a  stable  peace  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  decisions  which  will  ultimately  be 
made  with  regard  to  Poland. 

THE    EDITORS. 


The  Polish  Problem. 


In  tin'  first  days  of  August,  I'M  1,  when  the  Germans  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Russian  Poland  and  occupied  Kalis/.,  they  dis- 
tributed a  proclamation  promising  to  the  Poles  freedom  from 
Pussian  oppression,  and  independence,  if  the  war  ended  favour- 
ably to  German  arms.  The  German  proclamation  was  undated, 
but  evidently  printed  a  long  time  before  its  distribution. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  commander  of  the  Austrian 
Northern  Army  distributed  a  proclamation  to  the  Pol-  The 

Austrian  proclamation  did  not  give  any  definite  promises,  but 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Kussian  Poles  would  help  Austria  ; 
and  that  the  Poles,  relying  on  the  goodwill  always  shown  to  them 
by  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  might  be  sure  that  their  attitude 
would  be  rewarded. 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
army,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Poles, 
expressing  the  hope  that  Austrian  and  German  Poles  would  help 
Russia,  and  containing  the  following  words:  "  The  Russian  Army 
brings  you  the  solemn  news  of  reconciliation,  which  obliterates 
the  frontiers  dividing  the  Polish  people,  and  unites  them  con- 
jointly under  the  sceptre  of  the  Russian  Tsar.  Under  this 
sceptre  Poland  will  be  born  again,  free  in  her  religion  and  in  her 
language." 

Before  the  outbreak  of  this  war  the  British  public  took  very 
little  interest  in  Polish  affairs.  All  they  knew  about  Poland  was 
that  she  is  somewhere  in  Central  Europe,  that  Poles  were  a  kind 
of  professional  martyrs  persecuted  by  Russia,  and  that  Germany 
also  treated  them  with  all  the  scientific  methods  of  Prussian 
culture.  But  a  good  many  Britishers  understood  that  to  speak- 
in  Germany  of  the  re-establishment  of  an  independent  Poland 
was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  And  in  Russia,  as  late  as  1912, 
the  vague  charge  of  sympathising  with  men  agitating  for  an 
independent  united  Poland  would  have  been — but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Sir  Edward  Grey — enough  to  sentence  a  British  subject, 
Miss  Malecka,  to  four  years  of  hard  labour  and  lifelong  exile  in 
Siberia.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  some  magic,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  German  and  Russian  generals  begin  to  talk  about  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Poles  and  to  maintain  that  they  themselves 
are  going  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  Poland.  For  many 
people  this  unexpected  change  may  seem  to  be  almost  a  miracle. 
But  miracles  in  politics  are  as  deceptive  as  in  other  domains  of 
life.  Some  knowledge  of  Polish  affairs  is  necessary  to  see  that 
this  apparently  miraculous  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  natural 
causes. 


A  clear  understanding  of  events  in  Poland  is  important  to 
everybody  who  desires  that  this  war  should  be  followed  by  a  stable 
peace.  The  creation  of  a  neutral  buffer-State  dividing  Germany 
and  Russia  is  a  necessity  if  the  world  does  not  wish  to  see  a 
repetition  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  present  war.  Twice  in  the 
nineteenth  century — in  1831  and  1863 — Europe  was  on  the  brink 
of  war  because  of  Polish  affairs ;  but  the  whole  balance  of  future 
international  peace  may  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
re-establishment  of  Poland  is  carried  through.  This  reform  will 
work  in  the  direction  of  peace  only  if  it  is  planned  and  executed 
by  men  acting  upon  an  unbiassed  knowledge  of  facts  and  ten- 
dencies of  Polish  as  well  as  of  international  life.  If  the  settle- 
ment is  '  muddled  through  somehow,"  as  was  done  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  then,  instead  of  being  a  guarantee 
for  peace,  the  Polish  question  may  remain  a  permanent  danger 
to  the  stability  of  European  reconstruction.  The  Polish  question 
is  not  only,  therefore,  a  Polish  national  question,  but  an  inter- 


national one. 


Poles  and  Poland. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  number  of 
Poles  was  over  twenty-three  millions.  Out  of  this  number,  18 
millions  lived  on  the  purely  Polish  territory,  the  rest  being  dis- 
persed among  other  nations  in  Europe  and  America.  As  to  their 
numerical  strength,  Poles  occupy  the  eighth  place  among  the 
nationalities  of  Europe,  more  than  twice  outnumbering  the  Dutch, 
Servians,  Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  etc.  But  whereas  each  of 
these  smaller  nationalities  is  organised  as  a  State,  Poles,  in  spite 
of  their  numerical  superiority,  have  to-day  no  Polish  State. 

Poland,  after  long  centuries  of  independent  history,  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  separate  State  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Since  its  origin  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  life  of  the  Polish  State 
had  been  an  almost  continuous  record  of  struggles  with  Germany 
on  her  western  frontier,  and  with  Slavonic  tribes,  Tartars,  and 
afterwards  Russians  on  the  east.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Poland  lost  her  northern  territory  on  the  Baltic  (between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula)  and  also  Silesia.  Sub- 
sequently, after  successfully  defending  herself  against  the 
Germans,  and  after  concluding  a  union  with  Lithuania,  Poland 
expanded  eastward.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Poles  conquered  Moscow  and  held  it  for  a  number  of  years.  But 
in  the  second  half  of  the  same  century  long  wars  with  Sweden, 
Russia,  the  Cossacks,  Turkey,  and  Prussia  exhausted  the  strength 
of  the  State.  It  has  been  steadily  declining  since.  In  1773 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  formed  a  coalition  and  took  away 
from  Poland  part  of  her  territory.  In  1793  the  partition  was 
repeated,  Russia  taking  half  of  Lithuania,  and  Prussia  Danzig 
and  Thorn.  In  1795  the  three  Powers  divided  up  among  them- 
selves the  remnants  of   Polish   territory. 

Let  us  now  briefly  mention  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of 


Poland.  Alter  the  prolonged  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Poland  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  till  1756.  The  nation,  exhausted 
by  these  wars,  became  a  fruitful  ground  for  all  sorts  of  dangerous 
theories.  The  ruling  class  of  Poland  accepted  the  view  that  the 
safety  of  Poland's  existence  was  based  on  the  absence  of  an 
organised  army,  on  the  ground  that  the  neighbouring  States, 
having  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  Poland,  would  leave  her  in  peace. 
Poland  disregarded  her  defence  just  at  the  time  when  her  neigh- 
bours were  rapidly  increasing  their  military  strength.  .Another 
cause  of  Polish  weakness  was  the  almost  permanent  division  of 
the  nation  over  problems  of  foreign  policy,  this  being  a  direct 
result  of  the  Polish  custom  of  electing  their  kings.  The  Polish 
nobility  was  divided  into  factions,  each  having  its  own  candidate, 
who  generally  enjoyed  the  support-  of  this  or  that  neighbouring 
State.  As  the  elected  king  was  seldom  anything  more  than  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  party,  often  unable  to  manage  the  other 
parties,  and  sometimes  of  foreign  extraction  or  leaning  in  the 
direction  of  his  powerful  foreign  protector,  the  result  was  an 
almost  continuous  division  of  the  country  over  its  foreign  policy. 
Pacifist  theories  carried  inopportunely  into  the  practice  of  the 
national  life,  and  the  discord  of  the  ruling  class  on  questions  of 
international  politics  were  two  internal  causes  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Polish  State.  The  rapacity  of  its  neighbours,  displayed  at 
the  critical  moments,  was  the  external  factor.  When  the  nation 
Baw  that  the  friendly  assurances  of  Eussia  and  Germany  were 
a  cloak  for  annexation,  a  great  reform  was  passed  (the  constitution 
of  the  3rd  of  May,  1791)  which  abolished  the  election  of  the  king 
and  provided  a  standing  army.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Polish 
army  under  KosciuBzko  was  defeated. 

Since  the  partition,  Poles  have  again  and  again  made  efforts 
to  re-establish  their  State.  In  1806  the  defeat  of  Prussia  by 
Napoleon  and  the  insurrection  in  her  Polish  provinces  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  In  1809  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  after  a  successful  war  with  Austria,  regained 
the  Austrian  Polish  provinces.  But  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
divided  the  new  Poland  again.  Part  of  Poland,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  was  placed  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  Russian  Emperor;  Cracow  and  its  territory  were  made  a 
republic  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria; 
and  the  rest  was  given  to  Prussia  under  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen.  Practically  this  new  division  was  a  return,  on 
a  slightly  changed  basis,  to  the  Petersburg  Treaties  of  1795, 
dividing  Poland  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

German  Poland. 

The  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  the  manifesto  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  published  immediately  after,  guaranteed  to  this 
province  Home  Rule  and  the  equal  treatment  of  Poles  and 
Germans.  But  very  soon  the  Government  began  to  treat 
the  Poles  as  second-olass  citizens,  and  after  1833  the 
germanisation  continued  quite  openly.     During  the  revolution  of 


1848  the  Prussian  Government  promised  to  reinstate  Poles  in 
their  rights;  but  these  promises  were  soon  forgotten.  After  the 
Franco-German  War  the  Duchy  of  Posen  became,  in  spite  of  the 
treaty  and  all  promises,  incorporated  into  Prussia  as  "  Provinz 
Posen,"  and  Bismarck  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  anti-Polish 
measures.  The  special  laws  issued  against  what  is  officially  called 
the  "  Polish  danger  "  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  Those 
aimed  at  diminishing  the  area  of  land  owned  by  Poles ;  (2)  Those 
aimed  at  limiting  all  manifestations  of  Polish  culture  and  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  Polish  language  in  public  life.  There 
exists  a  Eoyal  Commission  called  the  "  Colonising  Commission," 
the  object  of  which  is  to  purchase  estates  from  Polish  landowners 
and  to  re-sell  them  to  Germans ;  great  numbers  of  German 
farmers  with  their  families  were  transported  from  the  western 
parts  of  Germany  and  settled  on  the  land  taken  from  Polish 
hands;  Poles  are  not  permitted  to  buy  the  land  from  the  Com- 
mission ;  when  Polish  banks  started  acquiring  estates  in  order 
to  cut  them  into  small  farms  for  Polish  peasants,  a  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  Poles  from  building  houses  on  the  newly- 
acquired  land  without  special  police  permits.  As  these  measures 
were  considered  insufficient,  a  new  law  was  passed  in  1908,  pro- 
viding for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  Polish  landowners. 
The  Polish  language  is  banished  from  the  schools,  law  courts, 
and  administration,  the  development  of  Polish  theatres  is  made 
impossible  by  special  orders  restricting  the  use  of  the  Polish 
language.  Seven  years  ago  the  German  Government  did  not 
hesitate  to  violate  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  constitution  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Polish  language  at  public  meetings  in 
all  those  districts  where  Poles  form  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  If  anyone  starts  teaching  Polish  or  giving  instruc- 
tions in  Polish  to  a  handful  of  Polish  children,  he  is  liable  to 
severe  punishment.  No  Polish  schools  are  allowed  to  exist;  all 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  given  in  German ; 
since  1905  even  the  religious  instruction  in  village  schools  is 
imparted  in  German. 

In  the  German  Keichstag,  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  Duchy  of  Posen  has  11  Poles  out  of  15 
representatives.  Had  the  local  government  bodies  been  based 
on  the  same  principle  of  the  common  suffrage,  Poles  would  have 
had  a  chance  of  defending  themselves.  But  the  obsolete  system 
on  which  the  Prussian  Diet  and  other  institutions  are  based  favours 
the  Germans ;  the  Duchy  sends  to  the  Prussian  Diet  19  Germans 
and  only  10  Poles.  The  influence  of  the  intricate  system  of 
elections  and  of  openly  applied  administrative  pressure  is  still 
more  visible  in  the  composition  of  the  Provincial  Diet,  where 
Poles  have  only  5  seats  out  of  the  total  of  50.  For  the  law 
as  to  the  organisation  of  the  Provincial  Diet  has  remained  almost 
unchanged  since  the  year  1824.  The  machinery  by  which  the 
Town  Councils  are  elected  represents  a  fine  sieve  in  favour  of 
the  German  element.  In  the  rest  of  Germany  the  ratepayers 
exercise  control  over  elementary  schools,  but  in  the  Duchy  the 


whole  work  ot  management  and  supervision  is  in  the  bauds  of 
the   bureaucracy,        In   .ill   othei    parte  of   the   German    Empire 

rious  institutions  <>t  sell  government  ar<  developing  splendidly, 
luit  m  the  Duchy  the  control  oi  Prussian  administration  and  the 

optional  laws  against    Poles  prevent  their  growth. 
rhe  efforts  oi  the  Government   in  th<    direction  ot  the  anti- 
Polish  policj  are  supplemented  and  to  a  certain  extent  directed 
by   the   society    called       Ostmarkverein, "   whose   aim   is   mildly 

scribed  the  protection  oi   Germans  in  the  easteas)  part  oi 

Empire."     This  powerful  society  collects   information  about 
Polish  life  not  only  within  the  frontiers  oi  Germany,  hut  ;ilso  in 
Austria  and  Russia,  it  affords  facilities  to  German  settlers,  gi 
subsidies  to  German  societies  in  Polish  district  ■  an  _■  -  those 

German    officials    who   are    not    sufficiently      'patriotic,'     drafts 
special  anti-Polish  hills,  and  pulls  the  wire-   in  legislative  bod 
The  "  School  of  Political  Science  "  in  Posen  exists  for  the  special 

ject   of  studying  the    Polish  question    from  the  German   point 

of  view.      Indeed,   the  system   of  denationalisation,   which  has  at 

■oniiii.ind  not  only  the  resources  of  the   State    but  those  of 

private  enterprise  and  of  social   knowledge,    is  undoubtedly  the 

most   scientific  that  lias  ever  existed. 

Poles    form   now  61.4  per  cent,   of  the  whole  population   of 
the  Duchy  oi   Posen,  Germans  composing  the  remainder.      I'er- 

;  ait    and   eosth    efforts    by    the    Government  ■     the 

proportion  of   Poles  and  to  buy   out  the  land  owned   by  them 
succeeding  extremely   slowly,    and    the   results  obtained    are,    as 
the   Germans   themselves   admit,    far  below    I  pectation   of 

the  promoters  of  the  anti-Polish  crusade.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole  land  in  the  Duchy  was 
owned  by  Polo  and  52  per  cent,  by  Germans  (including  State 
property  and  Crown  laudsi.  Such  distribution  of  laud,  in  com- 
parison with  the  ownership  of  land  fifty  years  ago,  |  bs  a 
progress  in  favour  of  the  German  element,  but  this  progress  has 
not  been  halt  as  rapid  as  intended  in  the  scheme,  and  the  whole 
enterprise,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  money  invested, 
represents  a  failure,  as  exaggerated  prices  have  been  paid  for 
the  land  acquired  from  the  Poles.  These  results  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  new  spirit  of  enterprise  developed  lately  by  Polish  pi  isants. 
Poles  began  buying  out  the  German  proprietor  settled  in  the 
Duchy    at    a    faster   rate    than    the     '  Colonising    Commission  ' 

quired    land    from   the    Pol<  Between    L897   and    1900   the 

Germans  bought  32,000  hectares,  against  63,000  bought  by  Poles. 
Polish  banks  and  numerous  co-operative  and  triendly  societies 
enable  the  Poles  to  oppose  successfully  the  German  economic 
competition.  In  the  Duchy  two  nations  living  sl(le  by  side  are 
fighting  on  every  field  of  activity,  even  commercial  undertakings 
are  run  on  national  lines,  Polish  shops,  hotels,  restaurants  being 
boycotted   by   the   Germans,   and    vi<<     versa.        It    the   struggle 

■  \ •  en  two  nationalities  were  carried  on  under  equal  conditions, 
as  e.g.,  between  Poles  and  Germans  in  Austrian  Silesia,  and  if 
the    political    institutions   were    modernised,    Poles    would    b 
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nothing  to  fear.  But  they  cannot  oppose  with  any  chance  of 
success  all  the  machinery  of  a  powerful  undemocratic  State 
mercilessly  Stirling  all  manifestations  of  the  Polish  life,  even  such 
as  are  guaranteed  by  the  German  constitution. 

Upper  Silesia  (or  Eegency  of  Opole).  In  contrast  to  the 
Duchy  of  Posen,  which  is  an  agricultural  country,  Silesia  repre- 
sents a  big  centre  of  coal  mining  and  iron  industry.  There  are 
no  exceptional  laws  against  Poles  in  this  province ;  but  as  the 
capital,  the  political  power,  and  schools  are  in  German  hands, 
they  are  used  for  Germanising  Polish  workmen.  Polish  papers 
have  frequent  law  suits  for  all  sorts  of  offences,  which  only  exist 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Prussian  police ;  Polish  editors  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  prison ;  Polish  trade  unions  and  societies 
have  to  fight  permanently  with  obstacles  raised  by  Prussian 
administration.  The  Eoman  Catholic  clergy,  who  in  the  Duchy 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  Polish  national  life,  form  in  Silesia, 
at  least  in  many  instances,  an  instrument  for  germanisation. 
The  German  schools  are  unable  to  teach  Polish  children  more 
than  a  few  phrases  expressing  admiration  for  the  Kaiser  and  for 
the  superior  German  culture.  As  already  mentioned,  Silesia  was 
separated  from  the  Polish  State  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Silesian  upper  class  became  Germanised,  and  the  lower  class 
remained,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  indifferent 
to  Polish  nationalism.  It  was  the  introduction  of  oppressive 
measures  by  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  which  awakened  the 
masses  of  the  population  and  turned  Silesians  into  conscious 
Poles.  Peprisals  have  aroused  self-defence.  To-day  Silesia  can 
boast  of  larger  numbers  of  Polish  newspapers  than  any  other  part 
of  Poland,  and,  in  spite  of  all  German  efforts,  the  strength  of 
the  Poles  is  on  the  increase. 

[For  a  fuller  description  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  of 
German  Poland  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson's 
"  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany  '  (T.  Fisher  Unwin). 
Chapter  XXIII. ,  which  is  devoted  to  Germany's  '  Polish 
Question,*'  and  is  written  with  impartiality,  will  be  found  to 
corroborate  in  every  substantial  particular  the  statements  in  this 
pamphlet.  For  the  official  German  standpoint  the  reader  is 
referred  to  "  Imperial  Germany,"  by  Prince  Von  Bulow  (Cassell). 
For  a  remarkable  confession  of  the  failure  and  folly  of  I 
Prussianising  policy  in  Posen  see  Delbriich's  "  Regiesung  und 
Volkswille." — The  Editors.] 

Russian  Poland. 

The  Kingdom  of  Poland  (Russian  Poland)  was  tunned  in  1815 
by  rearrangement  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
constituted  an  autonomous  State  united  with  Russia  by  personal 
union,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  being  given  fehe  possession  of  it  and 
the  title  of  the  King  of  Poland.  There  was  an  express  stipulation 
in  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  ol  Vienna  that  the  Kingdom  was  to 
receive  a  constitutional  Government.     The  King  was  represi  nted 


in  Warsaw  by  a  Viceroy,  who  governed  with  the  aid  of  Ministers 
responsible  to  the  Diet.  The  Diet  consisted  of  a  Lower  and  an 
Upper  Chiimhcr.  Poland  had  her  own  army,  money,  post  office, 
customs,  schools.  Polish  was  the  language  of  the  Government 
and  administration.  For  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Constitution  was  a  very  liberal  one.  Unfortunately  it  had  an 
extremely  short  life.  In  the  very  first  session  of  the  Diet  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  legislators  and  the  King,  who  main- 
tained that  the  Chambers  had  no  right  to  introduce  new  Bills. 
Although  the  Diet  ought  to  have  been  convoked  every  two  yearB, 
after  18'2d  it  was  tint  summoned  until  1825,  and  I  hi  r  lin  in  1830. 
The  King  forbade  the  publication  of  its  proceedings,  and  the 
article  of  the  constitution  which  specified  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
was  nullified  by  the  King's  order.  The  old  Polish  principle  of 
which  Poles  were  as  proud  and  jealous  as  the  English  are  of  their 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  ncminem  captivabimus  nisi  jure  victum 
(nobody  shall  be  imprisoned  unless  convicted  by  law),  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  Viceroy.  A  State  prison  was  established  in 
Warsaw.  Citizens  got  more  and  more  exasperated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  autocratic  regime.  In  1830  the  country  learned  that 
the  Tsar  intended  to  send  the  Polish  army  to  fight  insurgents  in 
Belgium  and  to  introduce  into  Poland  Russian  regiments.  The 
Polish  army  started  an  insurrection,  and  on  the  25th  January, 
1831 .  the  Diet  proclaimed  that  the  union  with  Russia  had  ceased 
to  exist.  But  the  Russo-Polish  War  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Poles.  The  victorious  Emperor  Nicholas  abolished  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Diet,  and  the  Polish  army. 

The  short  period  of  Polish  rule  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and 
in  the  Kingdom  left  deep  traces  in  the  national  life.  For  the 
Polish  Government  had  maintained  model  schools  and  a  university  ; 
protected  and  introduced  industries  and  a  sound  banking  system ; 
built  roads,  and  organised  communications.  The  later  industrial 
development  of  the  Kingdom  owed  a  considerable  part  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  foundations  laid  during  the  short  period  of  Polish  Home 
Rule. 

From  1831  till  to-day  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  has  been 
governed  by  the  extraordinary  half-military  measures  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Russian  army  in  occupation  of  the  country.  The 
Governor-General  of  Warsaw  has  extremely  large  powers,  including 
the  power  of  putting  people  to  death  without  any  trial,  and  he  is 
responsible  only  to  the  Tsar.  During  these  85  years  military  rule 
has  only  been  relaxed  for  four  months  or  less  (from  October,  1862, 
till  January,  1863,  and  from  5th  to  19th  December,  1905). 

In  1863  another  insurrection  took  place.  It  originated  in  the 
resistance  of  a  section  of  the  population  to  the  execution  of  a 
measure  of  military  recruitment,  imposed  for  penal  purposes. 
The  insurrection  was  ruthlessly  crushed.  The  only  good  resulting 
from  it  was  the  introduction  of  a  land  reform  which  gave  property 
to  the  majority  of  peasants  and  abolished  labour  dues  (serfdom 
had    been    abolished    in    1807).       But   the    political    concessions 
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promised  by  the  Emperor  before  and  immediately  after  the 
insurrection  were  never  introduced.  The  Eussian  Government 
started  a  religious  persecution  of  the  Gregorian  Uniate  Church 
instead,  and  proceeded  with  the  systematic  russification  of  the 
country,  which,  with  a  slight  interruption  in  1905-6,  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

To-day  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  is  called,  in  official  Eussian 
documents,  '  The  Vistula  Province."  Not  only  its  Central 
Government,  but  also  local  districts,  towns,  and  even  the  hospitals 
and  the  theatres  of  Warsaw  are  administered  by  Eussian  civil 
servants.  The  rural  communes  form  only  a  nominal  exception  to 
this  rule,  -as  their  self-government  is  tempered  by  district  police 
officials  to  the  point  of  extinction.  The  Polish  language  is 
banished  from  the  administration,  the  law  courts,  the  railways, 
and  the  public  schools.  Even  philanthropic  societies  and  private 
companies  have  to  keep  their  books  in  Eussian.  All  appointments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowest,  in  the  army,  the  civil  service, 
and  the  judicial  profession,  are  closed  to  Poles.  When,  in  1911, 
the  Warsaw- Vienna  railway  was  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
the  majority  of  Polish  employees  were  turned  out,  and  their 
schools  and  their  circulating  libraries  closed ;  so  that  now,  as  all 
railways  in  Poland  are  Government  owned,  a  Pole  cannot  even 
become  a  railway  porter.  Hundreds  of  Eussians  are  imported  to 
fill  up  the  posts  refused  to  Poles.  To  what  extent  such  a  policy 
reflects  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  that  in  Poland  the  "  reserve  army  "  of  the  proletariat 
is  proportionally  much  larger  than  in  other  countries,  including 
Eussia.  The  economic  policy  of  Eussia  in  Poland  speaks  for 
itself.  Taxes  in  Poland  are  from  twice  to  six  times  greater  than 
in  Eussia.  The  Government  has  built  only  strategic  railways, 
leaving  the  whole  Western  part  of  Poland  without  properly 
organised  means  of  communication,  and  refusing  or  postponing 
for  decades  permission  to  construct  private  railways.  Differential 
railway  freights  favour  Eussian  products  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Polish  ones.  Municipal  enterprise  is  discouraged.  In  1877  and 
during  the  Japanese  War,  the  Government  borrowed  from 
municipal  and  insurance  funds  millions  of  roubles  which  have 
never  been  refunded. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Eussian  Poland  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  1903,  out  of  the  total  number  of 
children  of  school  age  (between  7  and  14)  only  13J  per  cent, 
attended  the  schools,  and  in  the  town  of  Warsaw  this  percentage 
fell  to  7£  per  cent.  These  astonishing  figures  show  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  substitute  "  official  "  schools  for  those 
managed  by  the  Poles  themselves.  The  number  of  primary 
schools  existing  in  the  year  1900  was  proportionately  less  than 
in  1828.  The  instruction  (with  the  exception  of  religion)  in 
primary  schools  is  given  in  Eussian,  which  is  not  understood  by 
the  populaton.  In  the  official  intermediate  schools  the  attention 
paid  to  the  Polish  language  is  less  than  that  paid  to  French, 
Greek,  or  German.     Since  the  Japanese  war  Polish  private  schools 
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have  !"•- -n  allowed  to  exist,  but  the  certificati  ued  bj  them 
have  no  ri  <d  official  value,  either  tor  entering  a  university 

or  for  granting  an    'educational    privilege"  during  compulf 
military  service.     The  University  of  Warsaw  is  a  purely  Russian 
institution,  filled  up  with  professors  and  students  imported  from 
the    interior    ol    Russia    but   boycotted    by    everj    self-respecting 
Polish  youth. 

In  spite  of  the  famous  Toleration  Ukase  oi  1904,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  remain  under  special  supervision  from  the  poli 
authorities.     A  new  districl  (districl  ol  Chelm)  has  been  cutout 
oJ  the  territory  oi  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  special  me 
were  introduced  there  againsl  the  use  of  the  Polish  ':  tnd 

the  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  \  circular  i-.-ued 
in  l'.ili  I,;,  the  Governor-General  of  Warsaw  practically  abolished 
religious  freedom  as  provided  by   the  Toleration   Ukase. 

Lithuania  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Lithuania] 
White-Buthenians,    Poles,    Russians,  and  Jews.     Poles  form   10 
per  cent,   oi   the    total  number  of  inhabitants,    but  as  they   a 
educated   and  own  a  large   amount   of   property,    their  influen 
is  considerable,  and  the  country,  and  especially  Large  towns,  such 
as    Vilno,   hear  a   Polish  stamp.      After  1863  the  policy  of    Polish 
repressions  became  extremely  severe.     Twelve  years  ago   Polish 
papers,  Polish  schools    and  societies  were  -till  forbidden.     Drastic 
limitation:-  were  set  to  the  use  of   the   Polish   Languagi  ,  e.g., 
the  Vilno  post  office  the  public   were  forbidden  to  speak   Polish 
among  themselves.     Since    L904    there   has  been    some  improve- 
ment.    Although   Polish   societies  ait-  -till  forbidden,    Poles  m 
have    their    theatre    and    are    allowed    to    publish    their    pap. 
Thanks  to  the  persistent  and  long  discouragement  of  private  effort 
in  the  domain  of  teaching,  the  general  civilisation  of  the  country 
is  extremely  low.     In  the  territory  of  Lithuania,  as  large  as  half 
of  the  .n   Empire,  there  is  not  a  single  higher  school,  and 

on    the  average   there  exists  one   intermediate   boys'   school 
460,000  inhabitants,   and  one   intermediate   girls'    school   for  one 
million  of  inhabitant-.       The  number   of  primary   schools   is  so 
insufficient  that  over  700,000  children  of  school  age  remain  w 
out  any  instruction  at  all.    Besides,  flu.  rs  of  the  existing 

primary  Bchools  are  kepi  by  the  Russian  churches  and  directed 
by  the  priests.  But  if  a  good  lady,  despairing  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  makes  half  a  dozen  children  come  to  her,  and  shows  them 
i  alphabet,  she  is  Liable  to  high  fines  or  imprisonment. 
In  the  provinces  ol  Volyn  and  Podole  there  are  the  same  restric- 
nst  the  Poles  as  in  Lithuania,  and  beside  —  special  laws 
forbidding  them  to  buy  land. 

The  "reformed  Russia  of  the  twentieth  century,"  with  her 
legislative  chambers,  ha-  merely  perpetuated  the  former  anti- 
Polish  policy.  The  3mall  concessions  which  the  Poles  obtained 
during  the  Japanese  War  were  withdrawn  one  after  another,  and 
new  repressive  measures  have  since  been  introduced.  The  Du 
was  not  only  unable  to  prevent  administrative  reprisals,  but 
passed    several   Leg  3lative   measures,   including  the   formation  of 
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the  Chelm  district,  aimed  directly  against  the  Poles.  An  un- 
healthy spirit  of  narrow  nationalism  permeates  not  only  the 
Government  majority  of  the  Russian  Duma  but  also  the  Russian 
democrats,  who,  placing  in  their  programme  all  kinds  of  reforms 
for  Poland,  in  practice  have  often  voted  in  favour  of  anti-Polish 
measures  introduced  by  the    Government. 

Austrian  Poland. 

Austrian  Poland  (Galicia)  in  1846  was  increased  by  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  which  Austria  had  annexed. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Galicia,  together 
with  the  other  Austrian  provinces,  suffered  much  from  the  auto- 
cratic system,  to  which  the  Austrian  rulers  subjected  their  non- 
Germah  peoples.  It  was  only  after  the  defeat  of  1866  that 
Austria  definitely  accepted  the  political  system  first  outlined 
during  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  offered  self-government  to  her 
provinces.  Since  then  Galicia  has  enjoyed  Home  Rule  under  a 
Polish  Viceroy,  has  a  Polish  administration  and  a  Polish  Diet. 
In  the  Austrian  Cabinet  there  are  nearly  always  two  or  three 
Poles  as  ministers.  There  are  in  Galicia  Polish  schools,  Polish 
universities,  and  a  constantly  growing  number  of  organisations 
of  all  kinds,  varying  from  a  Polish  Academy  of  Science  to  trade 
unions.  There  are  also  efficient  school  extension  societies  fighting 
German  influence  on  the  Silesian  borderland.  Galicia  is  the  only 
part  of  Poland  where  tJte  Poles  enjoy  constitutional  rights  and 
where  their  national  development  is  not  hampered .  Polish  is  the 
official  language  in  Western  Galicia,  Polish  and  Ukrainian  in 
Eastern  Galicia.  At  the  University  of  Lemberg,  which  is  Polish, 
there  are  15  Ukrainian  chairs.  To  the  Austrian  Parliament 
Galicia  sends  108  members.  The  work  of  the  Galician  Diet  has 
been  recently  hampered  by  the  struggle  between  the  Polish 
Conservatives  and  the  Ukrainians,  who  desired  the  extension  of 
suffrage  and  special  reforms  in  favour  of  Ukrainians.  This 
struggle,  in  which  the  chief  political  demands  of  the  Ukrainians 
have  had  the  full  support  of  the  Polish  democracy,  ended  in  the 
spring  of  1014,  when  the  Diet  passed  a  Reform  Bill,  considerably 
increasing  the  number  of  electors,  and  securing  to  the  Ukrainians 
an  increased  representation  in  the  Diet  and  several  seats  on  the 
Galician  central  administration  board.  With  her  Diet  and 
numerous  Polish  institutions,  Galicia  is  regarded  not  only  by 
Austrian  Poles  but  by  all  Poles  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Polish 
affairs. 

Poles  and  the  War. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  keen  student  of  international  politics,  con- 
sidering tlie  Polish  question  after  the  insurrection  of  1868,  wrote 
'  What,  then,  will  be  the  future  of  Poland'.'  Will  it  be  crushed 
between  Germany*  and  Russia?  If  not,  it  can  only  be  raised  by 
Germany  in  opposition  to  Russia,  or  by  Russia  in  opposition  to 
Germany."       Often  since  the  partition  of  Poland,  when  the  ivla- 

*  Sutherland   F.dwards.  "The   Private   History  of  the  Polish  Insurrection."       /London. 
1865.  v.  I,  p.  230.) 
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tions  between  German)  and  Russia  became  strained,  Germans 
threatened  their  neighbour  with  the  spectre  of  a  resurrected 
Poland,  and  Russians  spoke  of  the  pernicious  consequences  which 
tile  oppression  of  German  Poles  might  bring  on  Germany.  There 
wus,  however,  a  distinction  between  the  German  and  the  Russian 
ideal  of  the  resurrected  1'oland.  The  Russian  conception  in- 
cluded the  western  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  western 
part  of  Galicia,  and  the  Duchy  ot  Rosen;  whereas  the  German 
'■ouception  omitted  Posen,  but  included  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Kingdom  of  1'oland,  Lithuania,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  might 
be  convenient  for  both  of  the  two  big  Powers  to  have  a  new  Polish 
State  on  the  frontier,  provided  that  the  influence  over  it  remained 
in  their  own   hands. 

Rut  besides  remote  political  considerations  there  were 
immediate  ones  which  made  Germany  and  Russia  raise  the  Polish 
question  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  It  was  evident  that  the 
battles  between  Germany  and  Russia  would  be  fought  on  Polish 
territory,  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  local  population  to  the 
invading  army  would  be  an  important  military  factor.  In  the 
armies  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia,  which  are  based  on 
compulsory  service,  there  are  thousands  of  Polish  soldiers,  and 
in  such  circumstances  it  has  been  advisable  for  each  belligerent 
to  stir  up  the  enthusiasm  of  his  Poles  by  appealing  to  their  national 
sentiment,  in  order  to  counteract  any  similar  appeal  made  to 
win  the  sympathies  of  his  enemy's  Polish  population. 

So  the  appeals  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
were  made.  To  add  to  the  quaintness  of  the  situation,  the  offers 
of  Germany  and  Russia  were  written  in  a  language  which  up  to 
this  moment  has  been  denied  by  Germany  to  Polish  children  even 
in  their  prayers,  and  which  in  the  spring  of  1914  was  expressly 
excluded  by  the  Russian  Duma  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
proposed  Polish  town  councils.  For  some  time  both  Russia  and 
Germany  tried  to  show  that  their  former  attitude  towards   the 

Poles  belonged  entirely  to  the  past.  Russian  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  treat  Polish  inhabitants  of  Galicia  and  of  Prussia  with 
special  consideration.  Russian  papers  asserted  that  in  the  face 
of  the  common  German  danger  the  old  feud  between  Russia  and 
Poland  ought  to  be  forgotten.  A  German  general  called  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Vloclavek  to  be  friendly  towards  the  German  army, 

'  three  quarters  of  which  consist  of  Poles,"  although  but  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  spring,  1914,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War 
officially  declared  that  "  no  Poles  are  serving  in  the  German 
army,  all  soldiers  being  Germans."  Berlin  papers  published 
rumours,  afterwards  denied,  that  the  anti-Polish  policy  would  be 
discontinued  and  that  the  Ostmarkverein  would  be  closed. 

In  German  Poland  a  limited  number  of  Polish  Conservatives 
offered  to  the  German  Government  their  unconditional  support. 
The  newly-appointed  Archbishop,  a  Pole,  Dr.  Likowski,  pro- 
claimed   in    his    diocese  a  "Holy  war"   against  Russia.        Mr. 
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Dziembowski,  one  of  the  Polish  deputies  to  the  German  Reichstag, 
volunteered  for  the  army  in  spite  of  his  57  years,  and  asked  to  be 
sent  to  the  firing  line.  But  his  spirit  was  shared  only  by  a  few 
professional  politicians,  and  by  no  means  represents  the  attitude 
of  any  considerable  section  of  the  German  Poles.  All  Polish 
papers  published  in  the  Duchy  of  Posen  and  in  Silesia  deplore  thia 
war  as  devastating  Poland,  and  distrust  the  promises  showered  by 
German  proclamations,  although  at  the  same  time  they  remain 
passively  loyal.  The  small  group  which  has  definite  pro-Kussian 
tendencies  is  unable  to  make  its  voice  heard.  The  distrust  of 
Kussia  and  Germany,  which  is  the  fundamental  feeling  of  every 
Pole,  and  the  primitive  terror  of  the  consequences  of  a  military 
invasion,  make  the  great  majority  of  the  German  Poles  afraid  of 
Russian  invasion,  exactly  as  the  same  cause  makes  the  Russian 
Poles  dread  the  approach  of  the  German  troops.  And  the 
Germans,  although  successful  in  preventing  any  outbreak  of  anti- 
German  feelings  in  Silesia  and  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  have  at  the 
same  time  been  disappointed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Poles  in 
Russian  Poland. 

In  Galicia  things  have  been  different.  After  1905  political 
refugees  from  Russian  Poland  who  settled  in  Galicia  started  there 
a  popular  volunteer  movement  for  the  express  purpose  of  using 
it  against  Russia  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  Polish  volunteers  crossed  from  Cracow  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  (i.e.,  Russian  Poland).  In  the  town  of  Kielce, 
acting  with  groups  of  Russian  Poles,  they  instituted  a  sort  of 
insurrectionary  Government.  This  Kielce  Committee  afterwards 
joined  the  Superior  National  Committee  organised  in  Galicia. 
The  Superior  National  Committee  consisted  of  21  delegates  of  all 
Polish  political  parties  in  Galicia;  Dr.  Leo,  the  sometime  leader 
of  the  Polish  Parliamentary  club  in  Vienna  and  Mayor  of  Cracow, 
acts  as  its  chairman,  and  side  by  side  with  Prince  Czartoryski, 
Prince  Lubomirski,  Mr.  Nayman,  Mayor  of  Lemberg,  sits  the 
Socialist  leader  Daszynski.  The  Superior  National  Committee 
and  all  Polish  deputies  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  called  on  Polea 
to  organise  a  separate  military  force  to  fight  Russia.  Austrian 
Poles  responded  with  enthusiasm,  every  town  in  Galicia  voting 
grants;  magnates  and  peasants  alike  sending  subscriptions.  This 
Committee  concluded  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  a 
covenant,  securing  official  recognition  of  the  Polish  legions  and  the 
conditions  in  which  they  should  co-operate  with  the  Austrian 
army  against  Russia.  The  Polish  legions  were  afterwards 
increased  by  new  regiments  organised  from  volunteers  from 
Russian  Poland. 

In  Russian  Poland  the  Polish  official  representation  in  the 
Russian  Duma  (10  members)  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  declared 
its  sympathy  with  the  Russian  cause.  Such  Polish  parties  as 
under  Russian  law  are  allowed  to  exist  openly,  proclaimed  their 
belief  that  the  promise  given  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  unite 
all  parts  of  Poland  into  an  autonomous  country  would  be  fulfilled. 
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Thej    also    criticised  the  attitude   taken  l>\    the  Austrian   Poll 
Towards  the  end  ol    I'M  I.   a  section  of  the   Warsaw  politicians 
created  a  National  Committee,  the  object  <<t  which  was  to  prepar 
the  country   for  the  reforms  promised  in  the  Russian  manife  I 
Imitating  the  Galician   Poles  the  Warsaw     Committee    tried    to 
organise   Polish  legions  to  right   on   the  side  of   Russia,   but  this 
attempt,  which  secured  the  approval  of  Russian  authorities,  did 
nol   win  anj    popular  Bupporl   and  proved  a  failure.     When   : 
proclamation  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  published  there  were  hopes 
in  Warsaw  thai  some  immediate  concessions  would  follow.     The 
only   favour  granted   was  the   permission   to    write   in   Polish   the 
names  ol  the  railway  stations  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  bui  >'\en 
that  privilege  was  withdrawn  two  months  afterwards.     A  deputa- 
tion which  intended  to  convey  to  the  Tsar  thanks  for  the  prom 
oJ  the  proclamation  was  not  allowed  even  to  complete  its  organi 
tion.      Another  deputation,  which  intended  to  wait  on  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.    The  managers  of  pri\. 
Polish  schools,  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  parsed  \<\  the  Duma  and  signed  by  the  Tsar  on  the  1st  July, 
I'M  I.    engaged    Polish   teachers    to    give,    in    Polish,     lessons    in 
geography      and     history.       An     administrative     circular     da 
November   1   threatened  to  close   the   schools,    unless   geography 
and  history  were  taught  as  before  by  Russians  and  in  the  Russian 
language.     The  shopkeepers  in  ('helm  are  being  Bned  for  putting 
over  their  siiops  inscriptions  in  Polish  alongside  inscriptions  in  Rus- 
sian.    The  Courier  of  Warsaiv  of  November  1  comments  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  in  the  following  words:  "  Not  only  is 
it  impossible  to  find   any  improvement    in    the    attitude    of    the 
administration,     but     the    old     system     is     applied    always    and 
everywhere."     The  situation  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  is  similar 
to  that    in   German   Poland,   inasmuch   as  only  a  section  of  the 
Conservative   elemenl    gives    an  support    to    the    Govern- 

ment. The  other  groups  remain  in  a  state  ot  passive  loyalty 
There  is  no  doubl  that  the  fact  of  Polish  Galicians  righting  side 
b\  side  with  the  Germans  alienates  from  them  the  sympathies 
ol  many  Russian  Poles.  But,  on  the  othei  band,  whereas  in 
German  Poland  the  Galician  legions  are  looked  upon  with 
equanimity,  in  Russian  Poland  by  the  end  of  1914  popular  sym- 
pathies leaned  at  least  as  strongly  towards  them  as  towards  the 
pro-Russian    group.       The    c  >n    of    vexatious    measures 

against    all    manifestations   of    Polish    life    have   diminished    the 

inal  influence  oi   the  Grand  Duke's  proclamation,  and  driven 

ry  people  into  sympathy  with   Austria. 

The  attitude  of  the  Poles  in  this  war  recalls  to  a  certain 
extent  that  taken  by  them  in  1812.  When  the  French  invaded 
Russia,  the  Poles  had  to  decide  between  Napoleon,  who  in  1807 
had  shown  his  goodwill  by  helping  to  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 

and  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  who  promised  them  in 
return  for  their  allegiance  the  reconstitution  of  Poland  under  his 
sceptre.  The  resn.lt  was  that  the  then  Grand  Duchj  of  Warsaw, 
with  its  army,  unreservedly  took  Napoleon  a  |  :     ugh  many 
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prominent  Poles  of  Lithuania  and  Ukraina  went  with  Russia, 
and  owing  to  their  influence  the  reception  of  Napoleon's  army 
in  these  provinces  was  markedly  cool.  To-day  the  situation  is 
similar.  The  Poles,  as  in  1812,  are  divided  in  their  sympathies; 
but  also,  as  then,  what  organised  military  strength  they  have  is 
pitted  against  Russia. 

THE  POLISH  PROBLEM  OF  TO-DAY. 

Opportunity  for  the  Exercise  of  British    Influence  in  Favour  of 

Liberal  Principles. 

If  this  war  ends  on  the  eastern  frontier  by  a  decisive  victory 
of  Russia  or  of  Germany,  the  conquering  Power  will  arrange 
Polish  affairs  just  as  it  thinks  suitable.  If  Russia  is  successful 
it  may  be  too  difficult  for  her  to  abolish  at  once  all  the  local 
institutions  of  Posen  and  Galicia,  and  the  formation  of  an 
tonomous  province  may  make  it  easier  to  absorb  the  new 
populations  A  victorious  Germany  might  find  the  absorption  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  of  the  Baltic  provinces  too  great  a 
task  and  might  find  it  advisable  to  make  Poland  a  German  pro- 
tectorate, in  which  German  predominance  might  assert  itself,  at 
least  to  begin  with,  in  a  mild  and  friendly  manner.  If  neither 
Russia  nor  Germany  attains  complete  victory  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  the  reconstruction  of  Poland  may  come  out  as  a 
compromise.  And  in  such  a  case,  if  in  the  western  theatre  of 
war  England  and  France  are  victorious,  their  voice  may  decide 
the  terms  of  compromise. 

There  is  a  definite  opinion  in  all  English-speaking  countries 
that  alter  this  war  is  over  and  "  German  militarism  is  crushed," 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  such  political  arrangements  in  Europe 
as  will  secure  lasting  peace  and  a  reduction  of  armaments.  If 
the  arrangements  for  peace  do  not  bring  with  them  security,  the 
enormous  sacrifices  of  the  war  will  be  wasted.  It  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  questions  which 
formerly  presented  a  standing  menace  to  European  peace.  The 
just  settlement  of  the  Polish  question  may  greatly  promote  a 
stable  peace.  But  in  order  to  get  this  bulwark  of  peace  it  is 
necessary  to  face  things  as  they  are,  and  not  to  overlook  all  the 
bitter  side  of  Polish  relations  to  either  Germany  or  Russia, 
however  unpleasant  they  may  be.  Nations  will  rise  to  the  height 
future  emergencies  only  when  they  see  the  proper  dimensions 
of  the  problem  and  are  impressed  with  the  need  of  finding  a 
permanent  solution  and  are  ready  to  take  into  consideration  the 
causes  of  past  failure.  At  the  Peace  Conference,  Germany  and 
Russia  will,  by  diplomatic  wire-pulling,  try  each  to  get  an 
internationally  recognised  sovereignty  over  the  new  Polish  buffer 
State  and,  failing  that,  at  least  to  secure  the  Polish  throne  for  her 
own  protege. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  elaborately  the  danger  to 
European    peace    or    the    disaster     for     Poland     if    a     victorious 
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Germany  were  to  bring  a  new  and  enlarged  Polish  province  under 
her  rule.  There  is  enough  appreciation  among  Englishmen  of 
the  undemocratic  and  tyrannical  attitude  which  the  Government 
of  Prussia  is  likely  to  adopt  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past  towards  the  subject  Poles.  The  Allies,  if  victorious,  may 
be  trusted  not  to  agree  to  it. 

But  what  it  is  now  necessary  to  discuss  is  the  other 
contingency,  i.e.,  whether  making  Russia  the  guardian  of  Poland 
is  a  course  any  less  dangerous. 

The  Galician  Poles  and  many  of  the  Russian  Poles  are,  by 
their  own  free  will,  in  arms  against  Russia.  Never- 
theless, if  Russia  succeeds  in  occupying  the  Duchy  of 
Posen  and  Galicia,  she  could  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Poles  by 
giving  them  at  least  the  same  degree  of  political  freedom  as  they 
enjoyed  before.  But  will  Russia  give  to  her  united  Poland  the 
standard  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  Poles  under  Austrian  rule?  Is 
it  possible  to  hope  that  Russia  will  apply  towards  the  Poles  the 
same  democratic  policy  of  conciliation  by  which  Great  Britain 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  Boers  after  the  South  African  War? 
And  does  the  policy  of  Russia  in  the  occupied  part  of  Galicia  tend 
to  support  that  hope? 

Both  the  Russian  and  German  Governments  have  looked 
with  little  sympathy  on  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Poles  in 
Galicia,  and,  during  the  last  ten  years  especially,  the  semi- 
official Press  of  Petrograd  and  Berlin  alike  has  criticised  the  state 
of  things  in  Galicia,  pointing  out  that  this  province  had  become 
the  centre  of  Polish  culture  and  aspirations,  which  spread  across 
the  frontier,  and  acted  as  an  undesirable  ferment  in  German  and 
Russian  Poland.  Russia  had  an  additional  reason  for  being 
dissatisfied  with  Galicia.  Eastern  Galicia  is  inhabited  by  three 
millions  of  Ukrainians  who,  thanks  to  the  constitution  and 
democratic  reforms  of  Austria  have  attained  such  a  degree  of 
development,  that  they  are  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  envy  by 
the  thirty  millions  of  Ukrainians  living  under  Russian  rule. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  not  only  many  Russian  Poles  but  also 
Ukrainians  from  Russia  have  sought  refuge  in  Galicia,  and 
Lemberg  has  become  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Ukrainian  move- 
ment, which  radiated  its  influence  into  the  Russian  territory. 
The  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  towards  the  Ukrainians 
was  plainly  laid  down  a  long  time  ago  by  the  Order  of  Valuieff 
in  the  following  words  :  "  There  never  was,  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
any  Ukrainian  language."  After  1904,  however,  Russia  offered 
to  her  Ukrainians  some  concessions.  But  she  always  disapproved 
of  their  desire  to  be  a  separate  nationality;  and  perceiving  that 
this  tendency  was  fostered  by  Ukrainians  from  across  the 
frontier.  Russia  made  it  no  secret  that  she  considered  the 
Ukrainian  movement  in  Galicia  as  highly  undesirable.  Indeed, 
Russian  nationalists  openly  asserted  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  muzzle  the  Ukrainians  in  Krieff  as  long  as  their  language  and 
aspirations  had  the  approval  of  the  Galician  Administration. 

What  actually  happened  last  year  is  significant.        Shortly 
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after  the  occupation  of  Lemberg  the  newly -appointed  Russian 
Governor  of  Galicia  arrested  Archbishop  Count  Szeptycki, 
Metropolite  of  the  Greek  Uniate  Church,  and  sent  him  to  the 
interior  of  Russia.  Dozens  of  the  Russian  orthodox  clergy  were 
imported  into  Galicia  under  Bishop  Eulogius  with  the  object  of 
converting  members  of  the  Greek  Uniate  Church  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  The  Greek  Uniate  Church  has  always  been 
persecuted  by  Russia,  and  the  martyrdom  of  thousands  of  its  mem- 
bers during  the  years  1865-1870  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Russian 
Poland  is  still  in  the  memory  of  living  men.  In  Russian  Poland  the 
Uniates  were  forced  to  join  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  As 
soon  as  Russia  has  occupied  Galicia  she  has  started  her  work  of 
"liberating  Slavs  from  the  Austrian  yoke"  by  persecuting  the 
Greek  Uniate  Church,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  Galician 
Ukrainians.  Archbishop  Szeptycki  wrote  from  his  exile  to  one 
of  the  dignatories  of  the  Russian  Church,  imploring  him  to  show 
pity  to  the  Uniates.  He  received  a  short  answer  stating  that 
Galicia  is  already  incorporated  in  the  Russian  Empire  as  an  ordin- 
ary province,  that  all  her  constitutional  and  national  liberties  are 
irrevocably  suppressed,  and  that  Galicia  will  be  treated  hence- 
forward as  the  neighbouring  province  of  Volyn.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  Russia,  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  the 
printing  of  papers  and  of  books  in  the  Ukrainian  language  was 
prohibited,  and  that  in  the  province  of  Volyn  exceptional  laws 
exist  which  make  the  position  of  Poles  there  much  worse  than 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  above  w opinion  of  the  Russian  Church  dignitary  has  been 
endorsed  officially  by  the  Russian  Governor  of  Lemberg,  Count 
Bobrynski,  who  on  the  23rd  September,  1914,  laid  down  in  his 
speech  the  following  programme  of  reform : 

'  Eastern  Galicia  formed  an  entirely  Russian  part  of  the 
Great  Russia  in  old  days.  On  this  territory  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  always  Russian,  and  consequently  political 
organisation  ought  to  be  based  here  on  Russian  principles.  I 
shall  introduce  here  Russian  language,  Russian  law,  Russian 
administration.  These  changes  will  be  introduced  gradually, 
because  I  consider  that  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  the 
normal  life  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  violently  disturbed. 
That  is  why,  at  the  beginning,  I  shall  nominate  only  Russian 
governors,  Russian  prefects,  and  a  Russian  police.  As  to  all 
the  local  governments,  executive  bodies,  mayors,  district  boards, 
etc.,  I  shall  permit  them  to  continue  their  functions  on  the 
condition,  of  course,  that  they  will  prove  themselves  to  be  loyal 
Russian  subjects.  The  Polish  Diet  will  never  be  convoked. 
I  forbid  the  sittings  of  district  councils,  municipal,  and  rural 
councils." 

The  programme  is  quite  clear.  Comment  is  unnecessary 
beyond  saying  that  Galicia,  since  the  year  1340,  belonged  to 
Poland  and  never  formed  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  How 
far  the  system  indicated  in  the  above  official  pronouncement 
squares  with  the  promised  liberation  of  small  nationalities  which 
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baa    been    laid    down    bj     representative    British     and     French 
ttesmen  as  the  policy  oi  the  \llies  m  this  war  it-  is  for  the  French 
nnl   British  to  decide.     Th<    attitude  of  Russia  towards  Galician 
Poles  i-  further  illustrated    '.     such    facts   as    the    seizuri 
transportation  to  Russia  oi  the  Ossolin  Museum  from  Lembi 

I  o  era!  private  collections  taken  from  the  castles  oi  Polish 
nobles.  The  Poles  see  in  the  system,  introduced  by  Russians  in 
Galicia,   a   direct    contradiction   oi    the   promi  vev   to  them 

in  the  proclamation  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nichols 

When  the  Russian  proclamation  was  published,  a  well  known 
French  journalist  reminded  the  world  thai  the  preseni  Russian 
Emperor  had  always  been  full  oi  sympathy  towards  Poles  and 
already  years  ago  dreamt  oi  the  re-establishmenl  of  Poland.  We 
do  not  want  to_  throw  doubt  upon  t  -.  or  question 

the  accuracy  of  the  information.  But  the  power  oi  an  autocrat 
often  wanes  when  he  strives  to  attain  an  object   coi  to  the 

sympathies  oi  his  influential  subjects.  The  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
as  created  in  1815,  enjoyed  the  goodwill  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  and  yet  he  removed,  one  after  the  other, 
constitutional  liberties  which  he  himself  gave  Poland. 
Was  it  because  his  goodwill  to  Poland  had  decreased'.'  No.  it 
was  simply  because  when  the  war   was  once  the  political 

influence  of  the  big  Russian  landowners  grew  sti  wager  and 
stronger.  The  Junkers  of  Russia  who,  as  a  class,  are  more 
powerful  than  their  Prussian  colleagues,  insisted  on  abridging 
Polish  lib'  ■  ind  their  desires  were  so  persistent  that  the  Tsar 

•  his  life  to  be  in  danger  if  he  loyally  maintained  his  obligations 
to  Poland.     It  is  the  social  -tincture  of  Russia   which  makes  it 
impossible    for   her  to  tolerate   within  the  Empire   any    political 
iinsation   more   liberal   than   that  existing   in    Russia    proper. 
To-day  the  same  class  of  Junkers  in  Russia  ari  g  as  ev<  r. 

They  destroyed  the  original  constitutional  charter  of  Piussia  in 
1905,  and  are  destroying  the  liberties  of  Finland.  Although  in 
a  moment  of  international  difficulty  Russia  may  agree  to  give  to 
Poland  a  constitutional  minimum  of  liberty,  once  this  moment 
d  the  old  game  will  be  played  again.  A.s  long  as  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  King  of  Poland,  it  is  an  illusion  to 
.pert,  a  long  lit',  for  Polish  democratic  institutions,  even  if  they 
in  1815,  guaranteed  by  other  Powers.  Intended  to  become 
a  bulwark  of  European  peace,  Poland  with  a  Romanoff  as  her 
King,  will  again  bee. .me  a  source  of  international  danger.  If  a 
Polish  buffer  state  lias  to  serve  its  purpose,  it  must  be  as  inde- 
pendent of  Russia  as  it  ought  to  be  of  Germany.  Th  experiment 
of  a  Poland  under  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  has  collapsed  once 
already,  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that  if  it  is  repeated  again 
the  result  will  be  the  same.  Only  when  Poland  becomes  an 
independent  neutral  State  can  she  live  as  a  buffer  State. 


Statesmen  deliberating  in  1814  and  181.")  in  Vienna,  had  a 

deejt  and  sincere  desire  to  conclude  a   lasting  peace,  a   "Holy 

ice  "  which  would  prevent  Europe  from  being  plunged  again 
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into  the  horrors  of  war.  With  this  noble  aim  in  view  they  acted 
according  to  their  lights.  They  were  all  against  the  principle 
of  nationality  and  in  favour  of  big  States,  just  as  to-day  the 
English,  and  German  Imperialists  are.  Proceeding  on  such  ideas 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  drawing  the  new  map  of  Europ3, 
decided  to  tear  asunder  the  living  body  of  the  Polish  nation, 
under  the  conviction  that  they  were  preserving  peace.  The 
European  statesmen  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
acted  under  the  delusion  that  the  Austrian  and  German  Poles 
would,  after  a  time,  adopt  the  German  language  and  cease  to 
be  anything  but  Austrians  and  Germans.  The  same  delusion  was 
afterwards  shared  by  Bismarck  and  is  still  shared  by  many 
German  and  Eussian  statesmen.  But  Poles  not  only  did  not 
accept  the  language  and  culture  of  their  conquerors,  but  per- 
manently grew  in  strength,  number,  and  national  aspirations. 
The  initial  mistake  asserted  itself  again  and  again,  and  the 
division  of  Poland  which  was  intended  to  work  for  peace  proved 
to  be  a  new  source  of  political  troubles.  Wherever  in  Central 
and  in  Western  Europe  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  proved  themselves  manifestly  unstable,  their  failure 
may  be  traced  to  the  disregard  of  the  part  which  nationality  plays 
in  politics. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Kussia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  in  their  eagerness  to  acquire  new  territories  and  to  defend 
the  principle  of  autocracy,  made  an  end  of  reformed  Poland,  and 
effectually  hindered  the  development  of  democracy  in  Central 
Europe.  England  then  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  partition  of 
Poland.  In  1815,  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  England 
ostensibly  desired  the  re-establishment  of  a  Polish  State,  but 
did  so  only  in  the  hope  that  by  pressing  this  measure,  she  would 
succeed  in  frustrating  the  plan  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  in  fact  carried  the  day.  In  1863,  during  the  last  Polish 
insurrection,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  wished  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  Austria  to  reconstruct  Poland  and  crush  the 
growing  militarism  of  Prussia  ;  but  English  Statesmen  did  their 
best  to  frustrate  the  scheme  of  Napoleon,  under  the  conviction 
that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  see  a  free 
Poland,  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  she  would  be  a  friend 
of  France  and  an  enemy  of  Prussia. 

An  Appeal  to  British  Sense  of  Justice. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  the  common  work  of  watching 
Poland's  dungeon  was  a  bond  of  friendship  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  During  that  time  generation  after 
generation  of  Poles  has  been  persecuted,  demoralised,  debarred 
from  attaining  the  normal  standard  of  civilisation.  For  the  last 
fifty  years  a  small  part  of  Polish  territory,  Galicia,  has  enjoyed 
Home  Rule,  but  it  is  only  recently  even  there  that  modern 
democracy  has  become  a  political  factor.  To-day  Russia  and 
Germany  have  had  the  first  real  quarrel  since  the  partition  of 
Poland.       Directly    the    quarrel    broke    out,  the  Polish  question 
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suddenly   became  alive.     And  m  tins  hour  of  trie  i  of  these 

Powers    stoops    over    Poland's   dungeon    and   calls   to   her    for 
help,  promising  liberation.     But    Poland   looks  on   her  Liberators 

with    suspicion,     wants    to    be    tree,    and    shouts     her     old     cry, 
independence 

What  will  be,  at.  the  end  of  the  pie-  nt  crisis,  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  towards  the  Polish  question?  If  in 
the  course  of  this  war  neither  l.'ussia  nor  Germany  obtains  a 
decisive  victory,  and  the  Western  Powers  will  not  interfere,  it 
may  be  convenient  for  f'etrograd  and  Berlin  to  conclude  an 
arrangement  which  would  leave  the  western  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  in  the  hands  of  Germany  and  eastern  and  central 
G-alicia  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  Such  an  arrangement,  besides 
having  the  strategical  advantage  of  straightening  the  frontier, 
would  have  the  convenience  of  settling  the  Russo-German  dispute 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  Austria  and  would  mean  a  crushing  bl<>w 
to  Polish  culture  and  Ukrainian  aspirations.  Let  us  have  no 
illusions  as  to  the  fate  awaiting  Poland  if  she  is  again,  in  spite 
of  the  former  experience,  delivered  over  to  Russia  or  falls  under 
the  rule  of  Germany.  The  recent  Russian  system  in  occupied 
Galicia  gives  a  foretaste  of  what  other  Polish  provinces  can  expect 
from  Russia.  Will  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany  remain  for 
ever  under  the  moral  obliquy  of  killing  a  living  nation? 
Will  the  great  democracies  of  the  world  again  allow  the  great 
international  crime  of  the  partition  of  Poland  to  remain  un- 
redressed? Will  they  deliver  Poland,  ripe  as  she  is  for  inde- 
pendence, into  the  hands  of  enemies  of  European  democracy? 
Will  Europe,  who  helped  the  ressurrection  of  Greece  and  the 
unification  of  Italy,  deny  Poland  the  right  to  choose  her  own 
Government?  Are  Albanians,  who  never  had  any  historical  past, 
ripe  to  have  their  new  State,  and  Poles  unworthy  of  national 
existence?  Will  England,  again,  as  in  1815  and  1863,  under  a 
a  mask  of  friendly  action,  try  to  prevent  by  secret  diplomacy 
the  efforts  to  re-establish  an  autonomous  Poland?  Will  the 
sympathies  of  British  democracy,  awakened  again  for  the  cause 
of  Poland,  be  utilised  by  crafty  statesmen  for  helping  Russia  to 
crush  the  liberties  of  Galicia?  Or,  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  will  the  western  democracies  make  an  effort  to  form  an 
independent  neutral  State,  which  would  be  a  bulwark  of  European 
peace? 

The  final  answer,  which  the  future  will  give  to  these 
questions  depends  not  only  on  the  desire  of  a  narrow  circle  of 
governing  ministers.  The  decisions  of  a  future  European  Con- 
gress will,  as  never  before,  depend  on  the  opinion  of  masses  of 
citizens  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America.  Every  elector 
will  bear  a  part  of  the  collective  responsibility  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  peace,  and  among  the  others,  of  the  Polish 
problem.  In  such  circumstances,  before  the  Polish  question  is 
tied  by  the  representatives  of  Powers,  every  citizen  ought  to 
decide  for  himself  what  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be  the  decision 
of  the  future  Congress. 
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